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Taken together the two books present a vivid picture of tendencies 
in the English-speaking labor world. In the position they have 
taken, the authoritative leaders of the organized workers of America 
appear by comparison the Extreme Right, the authoritative leaders 
of the British workers as the Moderate Left, of the Anglo-American 
labor movement. In both countries the Extreme Left or Bolshevist 
group appears clearly to have lost ground during the year reviewed. 
As regards Bolshevism, the two writers are not entirely agreed. 
Mr. Baker appears to identify with Bolshevism the program which 
Mr. Gleason describes as that of the dominant British labor leaders, 
whereas Mr. Gleason appears to think that the conservative policy 
of American labor leaders is likely to bring about a Bolshevist re- 
action here. Perhaps the otherwise trivial fact that Mr. Baker in 
writing of American conditions habitually spells " labour " in the 
older, English style, whereas Mr. Gleason prefers to omit the « in 
describing British " labor ", reveals the contrasting attitudes of these 
writers better than would a detailed comparison of their views. 

Henry R. Seager. 

Industrial Democracy. By Sidney and Beatrice Webb. 
Edition of 1920, with new introduction. New York, Longmans, 
Green and Company, 1920. — xxxiii, 899 pp. 

Gratifying evidence that precise and profound scholarship in a 
major field of human activity is appreciated, may be found in the 
fact that a new edition of Industrial Democracy is needed to satisfy 
the demand. There has been no alteration in the text save for the 
insertion of a new introduction and new appendices. The subject 
matter stands now as it did when it was first written in 1897, as an 
accurate estimate of the significant items of strength and weakness 
in the English trade-union movement. Events have substantiated 
the general position taken by the Webbs in assigning as much im- 
portance as they did to the social potency of organized labor, to the 
place it would occupy in the political and economic structure of our 
own century. Their last chapter in particular, where they allow 
themselves to reflect upon the larger meaning of unionism to a 
democratic society, is as brilliant a piece of writing as there has 
been on the subject. And the American community is still almost 
as far from grasping in any extended way what democracy must 
mean today in terms of group organization, utilization of experts, 
substitution of a collective freedom for an individualistic liberty, as 
we were before this clarifying synthesis was offered. 
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Those who find fruitful suggestions as to next steps in industrial 
evolution in the most recent work of the Webbs — as for example 
their Constitution for the Socialist Commonwealth of Great Britain — 
will be deeply impressed by a re-reading of this new edition. For 
it shows the masterly way in which a big conception of social organi- 
zation has arisen genetically, scientifically, and out of the kind of 
creative intelligence which shows the human mind at its best. Out 
of their History and out of the present volume, the Webbs have 
arranged the objective data which they use as the building material 
for their conception of a new commonwealth. Those who would 
understand the result must know the data; those familiar with the 
data should carry on with these prophets to an examination of their 
proposed roads to industrial democracy. 

Ordway Tead. 

New York City. 

Employment Psychology. The application of scientific methods 
to the selection, training and grading of employees. By Henry C. 
Link. New York, The Macmillan Company, 1919. — xii, 440 pp. 

During recent years there has been a wide extension of the use of 
psychological tests. Their use in the army during the war is especial- 
ly notable. The movement has reached the manufacturing industry 
and we find Dr. Link using psychological tests to determine the 
ability of applicants for positions. His recent book describes their 
application in certain plants. The presentation is admirable in that 
he deals with facts and results, and thus his book is unusually free 
from vague speculations and theorizing. He presents data from 
which the reader can judge. It is only in the last part, where he 
talks of employment psychology, labor and industry in general, that 
the reader feels he is going beyond his evidence and knowledge. 

A typical problem is to test an applicant's ability to inspect shells. 
The procedure is to give such an applicant psychological tests for 
the ability needed in this particular task. Of course good tests 
must first be found. To find these, several tests were tried on girls 
already inspecting shells, and their records in the tests were com- 
pared with records of shells inspected. To measure this comparison, 
correlation coefficients are used. For instance, the card-assorting test 
and the inspection of shells show a correlation of plus 0.56. The 
author does not use the regression equation and the standard devia- 
tion of an array. If these had been used in addition to the correla- 



